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COUMSELING  THE  SERVICEMAN  AND  HIS  FAMILY  BY  MEANS  OF 
"COUNSELING  UNLIMITED" —ECLECTIC  COUNSELING 

A  helpini^  profession  has  been  defined  as  "one  which,  "based  upon  its  specialized 
knowledge,  applies  an  intellectual  technique  to  the  existential  affairs  of  others 
toward  the  end  of  enabling  them  to  cope  more  effectively  with  the  dilemma  and  para- 
doxes that  characterise  the  human  condition."!  These  helpin?^  professions  are  Social 
Work  (the  "conscience  of  the  community"),  Psychiatry  (the  "mind  healer  of  the  commu- 
nity"), Psychology  (the  "mind  scholar  of  the  com.munity" ) ,  and  Counseling  (the 
"adviser  of  the  community"). 2  The  ultimate  goal  of  these  helping  professions  is  to 
"help  individuals  become  more  fully  functioning  persons  and  achieve  integration, 
personal  identity,  and  self-actualization. "3 

The  latter  of  these  four  helping  professions,  counseling,  forms  the  broad  arena 
within  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  will  attempt  to  meet  the  challenge  of  select- 
ing and  describing  the  most  comprehensive  counseling  approach  for  the  military 
serviceman  and  his  family.  While  such  a  comprehensive  approach  would  be  quite-  effec- 
tive for  civilians,  it  would  be  ideally  effective  for  military  personnel.  This  is 
due  to  the  unique  highly  specialized,  stress-ridden-life-style  of  military  service- 
men and  their  families,  '        r 


iC.  Harold  McCully,  "Conceptions  of  Man  and  the  Helping  Professions,"  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal.  kM-   (May  1966):   012. 

^Bruce  Shertzer  and  Shelley  C.  Stone,  Fundamentals  of  Counseling.  Second  Edition 
(Boston:  Haughton  Mifflin  Co.,  197^),  pp.  9-15. 

3lbid.,  p.  15. 


Of  nine  counseling  approaches  (Behavioral,  Client-Centered,  Eclectic,  Existen- 
tialism, Freudian  Analysis,  Gestalt  Therapy,  Rational-Emotive,  Reciprocal  Inhibition, 
Tre.it/Factor),  this  wr3.ter  believes  that  Eclectic  Counseling  is  the  most  comprehen-  ' 
sive,  and  probably  the  most  effective,  appjroach.^ 

The  word  "eclectic"  means  to  select,  to  choose  appropriate  doctrines  or  methods 
from  various  sources  or  systems.  Thus  the  proponents  of  Eclectic  Counseling  hold 
the  view  that  a  single  orientation  is  limiting  and  that  procedures,  techniques,  and 
concepts  from  many  sources  should  be  utilized  to  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  person 
seeking  help. 5  Apronos  of  this  unfettered  or  unlimited  characteristic,  Eclectic 
Counseling  may  also  be  referred  to  as  "Counseling  Unlimited." 

The  eclectic  counselor  maintains  that  he  has  a  consistent  philosophy  and  purpose 
in  his  work   and  that  he  employs  techniques  for  reasons  that  are  as  well  verified  as 
possible,  rather  than  completely  by  trial  and  error.  Based  upon  his  knowledge  of 
perception,  development,  learning,  and  personality,  he  "develops  a  repertoire  of 
methods  and  selects  the  most  appropriate  for  the  particular  problem  and  the  specific 
individual."^ 

The  leading  proponent  of  Eclectic  Counseling  is  Frederick  C.  Thome. ^  in  i<^^ 
he  founded  the  Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology,  of  which  he  is  still  the  editor.  He 
earned  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  psychology  from  Columbia  University  in  1934  and  the  M.D. 
degree  from  Cornell  University  in  I938,  and  is  a  Diplomate  in  Clinical  Psychology 
of  the  American  Board  of  Examiners  in  Professional  Psychology.  He  is  the  author  of 
four  books  which  articTilate  his  views:  Principles  of  Personality  Counseling-  (1Q50). 

'^Ibid.,  VV.   2h2-2k3. 

■^Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

''ibid.,  p.  189. 


Principles  of  Psycholo^cal  Examining  (1955).  Clinical  Judgment  (l96l).  and  Person- 
ality; A  Clinical  Eclectic  Viewpoint  (l96l).Q  In  I969  Lawrence  M.  Brammer  also 
authored  an  article  advocating  an  "emerging  eclecticism"  as  a  view  of  counseling 
which  Is  appropriate  for  most  practitioners. 9     .       "   ' 

Brammer  also  described  the  sequence  by  which  counselors  develop  an  eclectic 
point  of  view.  First,  the  counselor  resists  emnhaslzlng  theory  exclusively;  he 
observes  and  criticizes  client/counselor  behaviors.   Second,  he  studies  the  history 
of  counseling  and  nsychotherapy  so  that  he  can  build  upon  what  Is  already  known. 
Third,  knowing  his  own  nersonallty,  he  Is  "aware  of  his  interacting  styles  with 
particular  kinds  of  clients.""'-^ 

Thome  analyzed  all  existing  known  schools  of  counseling  and  attempted  to  fit 
them  top-ether  Into  an  lntegra.ted  system,  retaining  the  best  features  of  each.  He 
refers  to  how  the  methods  are  combined  and  used  as  the  "art  of  clinical  practice. ""^1 
His  outline  of  the  operational  steps  of  an  eclectic  system  is  as  follows: 

1.  Com-pilation  of  all  known  psychotherapeutic  techninues 

To  a  limited  extent,  this  has  already  been  achieved  In  the  standard 
textbooks  of  psychology  and  psychiatry. 

2.  Operational  definitions 

There  will  need  to  be  operational  descriptions  of  exactly  what  goes 
on  with  each  method.  Verbatim  transcriptions  of  group  therapy, 
nondirective  therapy  and  psychoanalytic  techniques  are  now  available; 
other  techniques  t^II  soon  be  objectified  by  motion  pictures  and 
recordings. 

3 .  Evaluation  of  functional  dynamics 

There  is  a  paramount  need  for  the  analysis  of  just  what  dynamically 
occurs  in  each  therapeutic  method.  This  will  be  eventually  acoom-" 
pllshed  by  the  experimental  analysis  of  all  factors  in  therapy. 

^.  Relating  therany  to  -nsychopathology 

A  comprehensive  knowledre  of  pathology  Is  essential  to  any  valid 


%bid.,  pp.  188-189. 
9lbid. 

l^awrence  M.   Brammer,    "Eclecticism  Revisited",   Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal.    8 
(November  1969);   np.    I93-I97.  — 

Jon^£'^M^iWil^hl7^':im}'-y'-     '  '^^"^°^1  ^°1^°*^=  Vlevrpoint,"  Brandon,   Vt. : 


system  of  therapy.  The  hypothetical  formulations  of  all  methods  of 
therapy  must  be  validated  experimentally  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  actual  d3mamics  are  as  postulated, 

5.  Establishing;  indications  and  contraindications  for  each  method 
It  must  be  learned  exactly  what  any  method  can  be  exDected  to  do 
in  order  to  establish  rational  indications  for  its  use. 

6.  Establishment  o-p  criteria  of  therapeutic  e-Pfect 

Prior  to  any  attempt  to  collect  data  concerning  thers-peutic  effi- 
cacy, it  is  necessary  to  establish  rigorous  criteria  concerning  what 
constitutes  a  reliable  index  of  therapeutic  efficacy. 

7.  -Statistical  analysis  of  large  scale  data. 

The  ultimate  test  of  any  method  is  its  efficacy  in  large  scale  appli- 
cation throughout  the  world.  Results  from  small  scale  laboratory 
experiments  may  be  suggestive  but  not  conclusive. 

8.  Validation  through  -nrognosis 

If  diagnostic  hypotheses  and  therapeutic  methods  have  been  validly 
aT5-nlied,  it  follows  that  the  whol#  process  of  case  handling  can  be 
predicted  and  directed  from  initial  evaluation  to  final  outcome. 
This  is  frenuinely  a  directive  process  requiring  the  highest  clinical 
skills. 12  ' 

Eclecticism,  according  to  Thome,  requires  a  "global  evaluation"  of  an  individual 
in  regards  to  his  past  history,  present  situation,  and  future  possibilities.  This 
evaluation  utilizes  methods  of  understanding  personality  development  contributed  by 
the  biological  and  social  sciences.  Thus  it  requires  the  counselor  to  possess 
direct  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  individual  in  all  his  manifestations  and  activi- 
ties. Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  need  to  maximize  the  individual  intellectual 
resources  in  order  to  develop  problem- solving  behavior.  Maladjustment  is  believed 
to  result  from  the  client's  failure  to  learn  to  effectively  use  his  intellectual 
resources  early  in  life. 13 

Counseling  is  perceived  as  a  process  of  reeducation  and  treatment,  and  is  con- 
ceptualized as  training  the  individual.   If  emotions  block  this  training,  they  may 
have  to  be  resolved.  But  this  is  not  an  inevitable  step  since  training  may  take 

i2ibia;"?:'-c.- 

13shertzer  and  Stone,  Ibid.,  p.  190. 


place  under  unfavorable  conditions.   "The  goal  of  therapy  is  to  replace  emotional- 
compulsive  "behavior  with  deli^berate  rational  ada-ntive  "behavior  based  on  the  hif?-hest 
utilization  of  intellectual  resources."!^ 

This  process  of  reeducation  (or  releaming)  involves  the  following  five  steps: 

1.  Dia/^nosing  the  etioTogic  psychodynamic  -Pactors  in  the  disorder  in 
order  to  formulate  the  problem  to  be  learned 

2.  Arranging  optimum  conditions  for  learning 

3.  Outlining  and  guiding  the  steps  of  education  and  reeducation 

M'.     Providing  opportunities  for  practice  '     • 

■i.  Givinp-  the  subject  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  process  and  its 
results  in  order  to  increase  motivation  and  incentive  to  leaml5 

Thome  s-oecifically  defines  counseling  as  a  "face-to-face  relationship  in  which 
the  counselor,  a  person  competently  trained  in  psychological  science,  consciously 
attempts  by  attitudes  and  verbal  means  to  help  others  solve  problems  of  life  in 
which  personality  factors  are  the  primary  etiologic  agents."!^  Counseling  is  also 
concerned  with  the  personality  problems  of  normal  people  vrith  intact  personality 
resources,  and  is  regarded  as  a  method  of  dealing  with  man's  more  superficial  person- 
ality problems  rather  than  defect  or  disorder.  An  individual  seeks  counseling 
assistance  because  he  has  problems  which  he  is  presently  unable  to  solve  alone.  When 
an  individual  becomes  a  counselee  he  expects  the  counselor  to  be  more  intelligent 
and  to  have  more  training  and  experience  than  he,  the  counselee,  does.  Consequently, 
a  dominance- submission  relationship  is  present  in  every  counseling  relationship,  no 
matter  how  nondirective  the  counselor. 1? 


^^home.  Ibid.,  p.  2^1. 

l^ibid.,  p.  28. 

l^ibid.,  p.  85. 

I'^Shertzer  and  Stone,  Ibid.,  p.  190. 


Accordingly,  the  direction  of  counseling  lies  on  an  active -passive  continuum. 
Any  degree  or  multiple  degrees  of  this  continuum  may  be  used  with  a  counselee 
according  to  the  indications  in  the  situation.  Apropos  of  direction,  Thome  says: 
"Direction  is  an  attribute  of  behavior  indicative  of  specific  function  and  variously 
expressed  in  terms  of  needs,  drives,  goals,  purposes,  and  other  concepts  descriptive 
of  integrated  behavior. . .Until  such  time  as  the  -nerson  demonstrates  his  ability  to 
regulate  his  behavior  ^dthin  the  limits  of  what  is  socially  acceptable,  he  is  sub- 
jected to  varying  degrees  of  direction  or  regulation  from  the  environment.  The 
general  rule  may  be  stated  that  the  need  for  direction  is  inversely  correlated  with 
the  person's  potentialities  for  effective  self-regulation,  i.e. ,  the  healthier  the 
personality,  the  less  the  need  for  direction;  the  sicker  the  personality,  the  more 
the  need  for  direction."!^ 

Persons  eligible  for  eclectic  counseling  consist  of  those: 

•  1.  Who  are  motivated  enough  to  seek  psychological  help  and  to  enter 
and  remain  in  the  counseling  relationship  long  enough  to  receive 
help 

2.  Vfith  whom  a  satisfactory  cc^tact  (rapport)  can  be  established  so 
that  the  client  feels  f-ree  in  expressing  his  problems 

3.  Who  are  sufficiently  articulate  to  deal  with  problems  on  verbal 
levels 

^.     Whose  difficulties  are  not  organic  in  the  sense  of  requiring  medi- 
cal or  psychiatri.c  care 

5.  Whose  personality  resources  are  sufficient  so  that  some  solution  can 
be  worked  out 

6.  Who  are  sufficiently  stable  and  not  dangerous  either  to  themselves 
or  to  society,  so  that  treatment  outside  an  institution  is  safel9 

Eclectic  counselors  advocate  that  a  comprehensive  case  history  be  taken  and  that 

ob.iective  information  be  obtained  from  many  sources.  Accurate  case  histories  are 

l^home,  Ibid.,  pp.  87-88. 
19iMd.,  p.  91.       • 


significant  for  their  diagnostic  yield.  Psychological  diagnosis  involves  determining 
the  sequence  of  cause-effect  relationships.  This  permits  evaluation  as  to  whether 
the  behavioral  disorder  is  environmentally  stimulated  or  is  organic  in  nature, 20  .  ^ 

Because  of  Tiossible  serious  consequences  to  the  client,  great  care  should  be 
taTcen  to  avoid  premature  termination  resulting  in  undertreatment .  Thus  the  counselor 
must  make  sure  that  he  has  recognized  and  dealt  with  all  pathological  processes.  He 
should  abandon  passive  methods  for  more  active  methods  when  the  former  are  ineffec- 
tive, and  should  not  bo  afraid  to  attempt  drastic  treatment  methods.  He  should  also 
follow  up  clients  to  see  that  they  cany  out  instructions  and  that  appropriate 
actions  are  taken. 21 

In  some  cases  termination  occurs  spontaneously.  However,  with  dependence*prone 
clients  termination  or  separation  may  become  a  problem.  Such  clients  may  attempt 
to  delay  termination.  The  counselor  m.ay  "bring  the  relationship  to  a  close  by  inter- 
preting the  transference  and  indicating  why  termination  is  desirable. "22 

Terminating  counseling,  then,  requires  as  careful  attention  as  beginning  the 
process.  Terminal  stages  are  characterized  by  problem-solving  behavior  on  the  part 
of   the  counselee.  An  adequately  treated  client  should  manifest  the  following  seven 
characteristics; 

1.  Expresses  his  affective  imnulsive  life  more  effectively 

2.  Has  better  control 

3.  Perceives  himself  and  his  environment  more  realistically 
h.     Thinks  more  logically  ., 

'^.     Has  values,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  which  are  more  internally 
consistent 

6.  No  longer  indulges  in  mechanisms  of  repression  or  suppression 


21g.  H.  Patterson,  Theories  of  Counseling  and  Psychotherany.  2nd  ed,  (New  York: 
Hamer  and  Row  Publishers,  1973),  p,  ^QO.  "^ 

22ibid, 
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7.  Can  be  said  to  have  f^rown,  to  have  become  more  emotionally  mature 
and  more  intellectually  adequate^? 

Since  no  counseling  approach  is  one  hundred  nercent  effective  or  satisfactory, 
any  possible  negative  criticisms  or  disadvantages  of  Eclectic  Gounselinc:  must  be 
noted.  These  include  the  followinr: 

1.  The  present  state  of  scientific  progress  does  not  permit  differential 
treatments  for  various  diagnostic  conditions. 

2.  Achievi.ng  facility  in  one  counseling  method  alone  is  difficult,  let 
alone  achieving  skill  in  a  multi-nlicity  of  methods. 

3.  Gounselees  will  be  uneasy  i^rith  changes  in  methods,  and  change  may  only 
be  a  counselor's  rationalization  because  the  selected  method  fails 
and  he  is  uneasy  or  uncomfortable. 

^.     It  is  doubtful  if  the  counselor  can  determine  the  correct  or  most 
appropriate  method  upon  the  basis  of  immediate  client  reaction. 2^ 

On  the  other  hand.  Eclectic  Counseling  offers  positive  contributions  or  advan- 
tages in  three  most  important  areas: 

1.  An  attempt  at  systematization  of  counseling  which  is  invaluable 
and  needful. 

2.  It  deals  with  a  wider  range  of  etiologic  factors  than  any  single 
method. 

3.  T)ogma  and  emotional  involvement  associated  >rith  a  single  orienta- 
tion are  minimized  or  reduced. 25 

In  sum.mary,  T  firmly  believe  that  Eclectic  Counseling  is  the  most  effective  and 
satisfactory  counseling  approach  to  attaining  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  helping  pro- 
fesslons~"to  heln  individuals  become  more  fully  functioning  persons  and  achieve 
integration,  personal  identity,  and  self-actualization."  The  servi.ceman  and  his 
family  deserve  nothing  but  the  best.   "Counseling  Unlimited"  provides  the  best  coun- 
seling possible  today. 


23Thome,  Ibid.,  p.  f^O. 

2^Shert/zer  and  Stone,   Ibid.,   pp.    193-19'^. 
25lbld.,   p.   19^. 
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